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Ambivalence and Compromise in Human Nature 



Triangulating to human nature generally is accomplished by finding analogies with nonhuman 
primates, by searching for overt behaviors that are universal, by identification of emotions that can 
be correlated with physiological responses or brain rewards, or by use of appropriate selection 
scenarios. An additional method is proposed, which focuses on universally occurring psychological 
ambivalences as manifestations of competing tendencies in human nature. Ethnographic exempli- 
fication concentrates on subsistence crises relevant to reproductive success, and dilemmas associated 
with feuding assassinations. It is argued that universal psychological ambivalences and the uni- 
versal decision dilemmas these produce may be a better key to human nature than are universal 
patterns of observed behavior. It is suggested also that an ambivalence approach can assist us in 
arriving at a more specific treatment of human behavioral lability, one that can be usefully tied to 
the decision approaches employed by anthropologists. 



HUMAN NATURE CAN BE BETTER UNDERSTOOD if one explains our more predictable 
behavioral propensities as being very often contradictory. By this is meant, in problem- 
solving contexts typical for our species, that the more definite genotypic tendencies may 
be working strongly at cross-purposes. At the phenotypic level, the resulting tensions are 
expressed most directly in the form of ambivalence — a psychological entity that, so far, 
has received scant ethnological attention in its own right. 

The argument advanced here is that strategic study of ambivalences can lead to in- 
novation not only in the investigation of decision dilemmas, but in the definition of hu- 
man nature. I proceed first by setting up a model of human nature appropriate to the 
study of reproductively relevant decisions. Then, after providing several case-study anal- 
yses of ambivalences connected with subsistence or political crises, I discuss some im- 
portant ethnological uses for ambivalence. 

Why Focus on Ambivalence? 

To put it simply, a person who is "ambivalent" is torn between conflicting feelings, 
desires, or alternatives for action. Psychologists view ambivalence technically in terms of 
"cathexis" (Murray and Kluckhohn 1959:11), in which positive and negative feelings 
toward an object are present simultaneously. By common sense, we usually think of such 
tensions as being two-sided, but here I extend "ambivalence" to include inner conflicts 
that combine more than two competing impulses. 

Even though indigenous states of ambivalence may be rather well described in richer 
ethnographic accounts, definitive treatments of psychological anthropology (e.g., LeVine 
1973; Bock 1980) have not focused directly on this universal human phenomenon. But as 
all anthropologists know through personal experience, and from intimate acquaintance 
with close informants everywhere in the world, a strong or protracted state of ambiva- 
lence can arise in any culture, and this can be fruitless, personally frustrating, and some- 
times indicative of pathogenic "emotional disturbance." This lends the word "ambiva- 
lence" a negative connotation. 
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However, I believe that nonpathological ambivalences have the potential to become a 
highly productive focus for ethnological analysis. For one thing, they may reflect geno- 
typic tendencies in human nature. For another, they provide a key to better understand- 
ing decisions, a major interest of anthropologists in several fields of study. This is because 

ambivalences help to structure the practical dilemmas that are a necessary precondition 
for decision making. 

While decisions have been used extensively in modeling economic behavior or social 
or political process, the "preconscious" inner machinations of decision makers have been 
judged to be all but methodologically impenetrable (Ortiz 1967; Gladwin and Murtaugh 
1980). If one tries straightforwardly to debrief an informant during or after a routine 
individual decision, as to the nature of the dilemma and why one horn was favored, such 
pessimistic assumptions may seem warranted. However, some alternative strategies have 
been suggested (e.g., Western and Dunne 1979; Plattner 1984; Evens 1985; Boehm 1983, 
1986). The ethnographic analysis that follows will provide an additional methodological 
perspective. 

The purpose of this article is to demonstrate that competing genotypic tendencies pro- 
duce feelings of ambivalence that are relevant to our understanding of how human beings 
solve reproductively significant problems. As a first step, I will survey some major ap- 
proaches to characterizing human nature, and select from them a set of "genotypic dis- 
positions" (LeVine 1973:169) or genotypic tendencies, as they will be called here, which seem 
to represent best the motivational raw materials of human behavior. 

Scientific Models of Human Nature 

Using the term human nature, I refer to the stronger, better-defined behavioral tenden- 
cies that all adult humans possess — tendencies that are stimulated or channeled by genes. 
There is right now no gene that can be demonstrated to be a causal force that stimulates 
or channels, let alone specifies, the development of any normal human adult social be- 
havior (Wilson 1978:42-51). Because so little is known about behavior genes, the eth- 
nographic analysis to come will depend upon "triangulation." But the genotypic tenden- 
cies I have in mind are strong enough so that they are likely to be either expressed or else 
decisively suppressed in adequately socialized and enculturated individuals who live in the 
full range of circumstances typical of our evolutionary history. 

Given the importance of the topic and the unfalsifiability of most of the arguments, 
current approaches to conceptualizing human nature are as diverse as could be expected. 
I review below some of the more easily "typed" approaches that have been promulgated 
in a spirit of scientific inquiry. 

1. Tabula rasa viewpoints (see Campbell 1965a:302) deny any specificity to genetic hu- 
man nature. The notion is one of total environmental domination. 

2. An agnostic model pleads that the matter is not yet worth discussing because of lack 
of progress in genetic science. 

3. Inconclusive multidimensional models hold (or imply) that humans surely possess a broad 
array of weak behavioral propensities — but that at present it is impossible to separate the 
cultural and genetic elements. 

4. Generalized learning-program models propose that genes program us to be excellent 
learners and that these learning programs are closely adapted to the general types of sit- 
uations that are common to human life — but from there on, the behavioral content of 
what we learn is substantially up to cultural and personal circumstances. By itself, this 
might be viewed as a moderated version of tabula-rasism. (Pulliam and Dunford [1980] 
have outlined such a program, and much more.) 

5. The biogram model. Count's (1958) landmark essay drew homologous parallels be- 
tween humans and all other primates (e.g., the prolonged learning period of infant de- 
pendency) . 

6. Common ancestor models. Other homologous models include all primates (see Tooby 
and DeVore 1987), terrestrial monkeys (Strum and Mitchell 1987), African great apes 
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(Wrangham 1987), the two Pan species (Ghiglieri 1987), or, often just Pan troglodytes (e.g., 

Goodall 1979, 1986). 

7. The biogrammar model is an ethologically based one that identifies needs and easily 
learned political behaviors which derive from a genotypic "deep structure," human lan- 
guage being the model (Tiger and Fox 1971:233). Other ethologically based models that 
have received wide attention are Tiger (1969, 1980), Fox (1980), Lorenz (1966), and Ar- 
drey ( 1 966) . 

8. Ontogenetic models examine the responses of human infants for clues about adults 
(e.g., anger responses; babbling as a preparation for language acquisition). 

9. Hard-wiring facial-expression/ emotion models. Darwin's (1872) research into correlations 
between universal facial expressions and presumptive universal emotions has been con- 
tinued, with some falsifiable argumentation (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1971; Ekman, Sorensen, and 
Friesen 1969; see also Bloch 1988). 

10. Brain reward models use evidence from psycho-physiology to support arguments 
about tendencies likely to be genotypically based (e.g., Konner 1982; Hoebel 1983). 

1 1 . Generic evolutionary-psychology models. A broad evolutionary-psychological viewpoint 
held by Daly and Wilson (1988), also espoused by many evolutionary biologists (e.g., 
Alexander 1987:23; see also Tooby and Cosmides 1989, who emphasize cognition and 
information processing), proposes that all human traits are evolved by natural selec- 
tion — including, of course, behaviors. In effect, human nature encompasses all human 
behavior. 

12. Selection-basis models. These generic models require that behaviors included within 
human nature be demonstrated to have a specific logical basis in natural selection (e.g., 
sexual behavior directed at potential breeding partners). 

13. Kin selection models. These sociobiological models (Wilson 1975; Chagnon and Irons 

1979) focus the selection-basis model upon (genetically) "altruistic" behaviors explain- 
able by inclusive fitness. Parental investment models (Trivers 1972) are a major subtype. 

14. Broadly conceived binary models. Lumsden and Wilson (1981:110) view human deci- 
sion behavior as involving a process of binary selection between "culturgens" within a 
population, with modeling derived from the binary competition process among genes as 
population geneticists explain it. In Lumsden and Wilson (1983), some significant atten- 
tion is given binary decision ambivalences in modeling how the larger process of gene- 
culture selection operates. 

15. Polemical "binary" models focus on certain traits, usually warlikeness and peace- 
fulness, and treat them almost as "either-or" propositions: humans tend to be either one 
way or the other. Sometimes implicit (see Heider 1988), such views relate chiefly to cer- 
tain arguments about the question of "aggression" — a loaded and confusing term (see 
Bohannan 1983) that is avoided in this article. 

16. Natural-inhibitor models. Concerning morality, Wilson proposes that "innate censors 
and motivators exist in the brain that deeply and unconsciously affect our ethical prem- 
ises; from these roots, morality evolved as an instinct" (1978:5-6). This little-developed 
idea implies a more specialized kind of "opposition" within human nature — one in which 
censor-genes inhibit the action of other genes. 

1 7. Culture-versus-nature models. A different type of hypothesis, also based on oppositional 
forces, holds that cultural forces work against or control human nature (e.g., Campbell 
1972, 1975; LeVine 1973; see also Ortner 1974). Campbell (1975) has proposed that 
within the civilized group legalized moral tradition regularly inhibits certain specific nat- 
ural behavior tendencies such as selfish prevarication, stealing, and murder. 

18. Conflict-of-interest models (Alexander 1987) view morality to be a way of dealing with 
sociopolitical competitions oriented by human nature. 

19. Inherent ambivalence models. Emphasizing the point that ambivalence does not nec- 
essarily result in a simple compromise based on "averaging," Campbell (1965a:304— 305) 
discusses psychological positions including Freud (1930) and James (1890) as proponents 
of models which oppose, respectively, Eros versus Death, and curiosity versus fear or 
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sociability versus pugnacity. Campbell's emphasis is on tensions between egoism and 
altruism, while the general influence of Freud (1930) on anthropological thinking about 
tensions between human impulses and sociocultural sources of censorship cannot be 
overestimated. 

20. Satisfaction- que st models. Selecting from Malinowski's (1939) list of seven basic 
"needs," Ruyle (1973) proposes that specific quests for satisfaction (sex, hunger, creature 
comfort, giving nurturance, bonding) drive humans — a theory that complements studies 
of brain rewards. 

The spectrum of "human natures" that one is likely to derive from the models listed 
above is broad. Human nature could be blank or specific, unidimensional or multidi- 
mensional; if specific, it could be peaceable or politically nasty. Human nature could de- 
termine culture, while several models (Campbell 1975; Ortner 1974) pit morality or cul- 
ture against genotypic tendencies, and one (Wilson 1978) suggests that moral censorship 
itself might be geno typically based. 

Some models break down human nature into specific genotypic tendencies (e.g., Dar- 
win 1872; Wallas 1921; Malinowski 1939; Ruyle 1973; Fox 1980; Tiger and Fox 1971; 
Tiger 1969, 1980; Konner 1982; Morris 1983). But few aim at assembling all of the more 
likely genotypic tendencies so as to assess the potential interrelations among them, in- 
cluding relations of competition or conflict. Malinowski (1939) probably came the clos- 
est. 

The array of approaches listed above provides many perspectives from which to trian- 
gulate to human nature. For example, a favorable selection scenario and evidence about 
physiological responses or brain rewards can be highly pertinent, as can behaviors of all 
other primates and particularly African great apes. 1 In addition, a behavior appearing 
universally or nearly so becomes at least a likely candidate for being prepared by a well- 
defined genotypic tendency. 

However, I believe that reliance on universals has been overdone. For future research, 
I think a behavior universally suppressed (see Campbell 1975) through child-rearing 
practices or moral sanctioning of adults may be a still better prospect. Furthermore, a 
behavior that predictably appears in cultures where it is allowed expression, and has to 
be energetically suppressed in cultures where it is absent or rare, seems equally likely to 
be based upon well-defined genotypic tendencies. I will return to this point later. 

A Simple Multidimensional-Compromisable Ambivalence Model 

In trying to plausibly hypothesize some specifics of human nature, Darwin (1872) be- 
gan with emotions. Fundamental to all primate behavior, these are notoriously difficult 
to describe precisely and replicably. Of course, with humans many states of emotional 
arousal cannot be measured in terms of the socially uninhibited pilo-erection, penile-erec- 
tion, emission of fear-dung, vocalizations, postures, gestures, and facial expressions that 
make nonhuman primate emotion states so very public. But certain physiological corre- 
lates do provide important specific clues to human nature; for example, states of arousal 
which co-occur definitively with the handful of facial expressions that show uniformity 
independently of cultural conditioning. These include feelings of happiness, grief, fear, 
and anger, although catalogs of emotions become far more elaborate (e.g., Darwin 1872). 
To these I would add affectionate and erotic feelings (see Malinowski 1939; Konner 1982; 
Bloch 1988; but see also Ekman 1988). 

Also genetically well-prepared are certain broader types of behavior, including the food 
quest, procreation, nurturance, social bonding, and finding creature comforts — behav- 
iors strongly encouraged by satisfactions (Malinowski 1939; Ruyle 1973) that are specifi- 
cally set up by genes. To this list of "satisfaction-quests" I would add esthetically re- 
warded creative activities (Dewey 1958; Ruyle 1973) and other forms of active problem 
solving (Boehm 1978) as far-more-generalized satisfying behaviors. Obviously, some of 
these categories are arbitrary; for example, nurturance, affection, and bonding might be 
merged into one or two genotypic tendencies. 
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We have here a cluster of fundamental emotions, combined with a list of plausible sat- 
isfaction quests that stimulate and channel the behaviors of all humans, as active problem 
solvers, in reproductively viable directions. While these emotions and quests provide a 
usefully simplified beginning for a sketch of human nature, the tendencies usually are 
treated just one at a time; for example, Darwin (1872) looked tp interrelations between 
emotions mainly where there seemed to be a shared physiological basis for arousal, or 
when positing "antithetical" reactions as a subsidiary category. A century later, Kon- 
ner's (1982) comprehensive catalog similarly treats rage, fear, joy, lust, love, grief, and 
gluttony each in a separate chapter. This reticence to fit all the parts together and sum 
up human nature as a whole, quite understandable in view of the topic's difficulties, is 
encountered in other recent general works, such as Wilson's On Human Nature (1978). 

Studying the structure of predictable ambivalences provides a needed opening for bet- 
ter integrating the study of human nature. I begin with some quick exemplification of 
situationally induced, subsistence-connected ambivalences which involve the satisfaction 
quests, then illustrate the usefulness of an ambivalence approach in some ethnographic 
depth by dealing with rather complicated political ambivalences that arise in certain 
feuding assassinations. 

Tensions Among Satisfaction Quests 

Many of the tensions between needs for food, drink, creature comfort, nurturance, so- 
cial contact, sexual satisfaction, and so on, are so obvious they seldom are remarked upon 
ethnographically. However, this should not diminish our interest in their importance in 
setting up or influencing human behavior in a variety of specifiable directions: tensions 
between two or more satisfaction quests can engender decision crises that are directly 
relevant to reproductive success. 

The first example is hypothetical but broadly applicable. In hard times an adult in- 
dividual's personal food quest may compete sharply with the creature comfort quest in terms 
of exposure, privation, and exhaustion — or with desire to fulfill the nurturance quest by sat- 
isfying needs of dependent offspring. A number of individual or cultural solutions may 
be devised — some of them three-way compromises: adults may altruistically suffer all 
necessary hardships in trying to feed their offspring normally; they may selfishly try to 
feed themselves adequately and neglect their offspring — even to death; they may wearily 
compromise and neglect themselves or their offspring to varying degrees; they even may 
lose heart and starve to death because, all but exhausted, they have decided to construe 
the situation "fatalistically." The decisions may be innovative, or may closely follow cul- 
tural precedent out of habit or fear of moralistic punishment. 

Netsilik Eskimo conditions appear to dramatize these competitions among satisfac- 
tions. It can be inferred from Balikci (1970) that in normal times adaptive circumstances 
led to the pitting of satisfaction of creature comfort against satisfaction of hunger because 
of conditions of wind and cold that accompanied protracted seal hunting, and also could 
pit satisfaction of the social bonding quest against satisfaction of hunger because seal 
hunters sometimes had to disperse and hunt alone to maximize coverage of breathing 
holes. In hard times, the parental food quest was pitted more sharply against the hunter's 
quest for comfort and also against nurturance of offspring, which in turn could compete 
with parental fear of personal death: a possible extreme "compromise" was to cannibalize 
the children so that the parents might survive to procreate again. 

By contrast, other environments (in normal times) may offer food resources sufficiently 
clumped so that hunting can be done collectively, without denying presumptive desires 
for sociability (e.g., Plains Indians). In hard times, however, the tensions between com- 
peting behavioral proclivities within individual actors may intensify sharply (see Laugh- 
lin and Brady 1978) as such actors compete for scarce resources. When Tikopia was hit 
by an unusual hurricane, which severely damaged crops and poisoned the soil with salt 
spray, the critical ambivalences involved selfish versus sharing behaviors connected with 
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the food quest, in which normal patterns of social bonding were compromised. The 
chiefly food redistribution system quickly broke down and people began to eat stolen im- 
mature plants, thereby denying fellow community members critically needed future food- 
stuffs. As the long-term problems generated by this sacrifice of social bonds in favor of 
satisfaction of hunger became apparent, the moral community as a whole stepped in and 
leaders set up anti-theft patrols (Firth 1959), which of course involved a culturally de- 
rived force acting against human nature. This introduced a new element of fear of sanc- 
tioning into individual decision making. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that choices that are structured at the phenotypic 
level by competing genotypic tendencies are as rare as subsistence crises. Even in normal 
times, a member of a nonliterate affluent society must weigh quality and quantity of food 
eaten or given to offspring or to bonded individuals against the likelihood of exhaustion 
or other creature discomfort. But crisis examples show more dramatically that when be- 
havioral lability is explained using a multidimensional, compromisable model of human 
nature, one can account rather specifically for a significant portion of the behavioral flex- 
ibility at the level of genotypic tendencies. This is done by examining specific dilemmas 
in specific problem situations which invoke tensions among the various tendencies within 
an individual decision maker. 

Competitive Self -Assertion as a Major Complication 

Much of the genetic channeling of human behavior can be related to the above-men- 
tioned direct satisfaction-mechanisms involving sex, hunger, nurturance, comfort, and 
sociability, or to brain rewards if one wishes to think more technically. But a hedonistic 
satisfaction-quest model by itself cannot fully explain our capacities for dominant self- 
assertiveness and submission, which surely are very complicated (see Bohannan 1983). 

Ultimately, agonistic capacities to fight and kill may facilitate many of the satisfaction 
quests. But these capacities seem to be geared most directly to angry or fearful competi- 
tion with other humans. Such competition then leads either to special satisfactions for the 
winner — or to social compromises that result in satisfying forms of cooperation (Trivers 
1971). So, the well-established universal emotions of anger and fear, combined with fight- 
ing and bluffing ability and capacities to dominate and submit (or flee) which we share 
in some significant measure with our pongid "cousins" (Tiger and Fox 1971; see also 
Omark, Strayer, and Freedman 1980), mediate the search for satisfactions when this be- 
comes both interpersonal and competitive. Sociability, based on capacity for affection 
and the social bonding quest, acts concurrently in the other direction, to facilitate com- 
promises geared toward cooperation. 

This means that in directly competitive contexts, human nature seems to be set up 
structurally in a way that very easily breeds either cooperation or interpersonal conflict. 
For example, psychologically, humans can be friendly or hostile; socially, they can be 
mutually helpful or selfishly competitive, or, personally prone to mediate conflicts or 
quarrelsome; politically, within a group they can be individually submissive or dominant, 
while as members of a group they can be peacefully inclined or warlike. 

Such ambivalences usually do not have to be resolved on an "either-or" basis. For one 
thing, competing impulses can alternate (Campbell 1965a). We also have seen in non- 
political contexts that this multidimensional potential can go in multiple directions be- 
haviorally, because the competing propensities are adjustable to a wide variety of com- 
promises. 

Campbell (1965a:306) makes the important evolutionary point that balanced, coexist- 
ing tensions between opposing behavior tendencies can set up ambivalences which be- 
come behaviorally useful to individual genetic competitors. His example is the coexis- 
tence of altruistic and self-seeking tendencies. 

Another point is that "ambivalence, rather than averaging, seems the optimal com- 
promise" (Campbell 1965a:306). On the same page Campbell quotes William James: 
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"nature implants contrary impulses to act on many classes of things," including "socia- 
bility and pugnacity," which "seem to shoot over into each other . . . and remain 
in . . . unstable equilibrium" (James 1890:429). The question of whether what I refer to 
as "compromise" should be treated as "averaging," "alternation," or as a dynamic and 
variable mode of accommodation to environmental ambiguity — one which goes beyond 
these characterizations in the sense that a wide range of highly disparate compromise- 
alternatives may be available to the same ambivalent decision maker — requires further 
consideration. 

In the next section, I examine some ambivalences — and compromises — that predict- 
ably arise in the highly competitive political process of feuding. 

A Political Example of Cultural Ambivalence 

One fundamental human social problem is the management of homicidal tendencies 
within the group. Feuding within a tribal system, like other forms of homicide such as 
warfare, combines homicidal behaviors with fearful tendencies associated with the per- 
ception of danger. This produces an obvious form of individual ambivalence found wher- 
ever armed combat exists. But where socially obligatory killing takes place and the targets 
are socially "known" individuals rather than anonymous "enemies," who are far easier 
to kill, a second form of ambivalence arises. 

If the target of homicide is simultaneously defined as a mortal enemy and as someone 
with whom a significant social bond exists, this pits genotypic tendencies that make hom- 
icide possible against ones likely to inhibit homicide, specifically personal affection or a 
sense of social bonding. One obvious example of such ambivalence arises when exoga- 
mous-patrilineal-patrilocal people during warfare must deal with the fact that the com- 
peting kin group, defined generically as "enemy," contains affines. Not infrequently, as 
with Mae Enga "great fights" (Meggitt 1977), the bonding side of the ambivalence leads 
to individual compromise insofar as one takes care not to aim lethal missiles at in-laws. 

The Otterbeins' (1965) classical cross-cultural study shows statistically that a cultural 
pattern of feuding is rather widely distributed worldwide, while Daly and Wilson 
(1988:226-227) suggest that the estimates may be low due to specialized coding assump- 
tions. Blood revenge predictably is tied to concepts of manly honor, and informant state- 
ments about matters of honor tend to become unequivocal (Boehm 1986). One easily gets 
the idea from feuding ethnographies that the desire to take vengeance is emotionally sin- 
gle-minded, though tempered by occasional incidences of ambivalence due to "coward- 
ice" (e.g., Turton 1977). This certainly was the image conveyed by a succession of Aus- 
trian, French, British, and Russian travelers and spies who visited 18th- and 19th-century 
Montenegro and Albania (see Durham 1909, 1928; Hasluck 1954; Boehm 1983, 1986). 
Their reports gave the impression that the ever- vengeful, head-hunting tribesmen were 
all but unambivalent. 

There is ethnographic evidence to the contrary, which suggests that these Balkan war- 
rior tribesmen were widely susceptible to ambivalence when it came to honorable revenge 
killing that in many cases retaliated for the death of someone closely bonded. This was 
especially likely if their "blood" was no longer angrily "boiling" or if they had to assas- 
sinate someone other than the actual killer. 

I use the word "assassinate" advisedly, for revenge killing is different from close-quar- 
ters armed combat of the "kill or be killed" variety, in which the predominant ambiva- 
lence predictably is fear-based, and this fear of being killed directly stimulates killing. In 
a feuding society the prospective recipients of vengeance know who they are, and as 
quarry know what they must do to make themselves scarce or try to defend themselves. 
The hunting avenger is lucky, with persistence and cunning, to get in his shot distantly, 
from ambush, and frequently he has to settle for a mere agnate of the killer. Thus, while 
the passive target's life is fraught with anxiety, the actively vengeful stalker faces not only 
a certain amount of ambivalence due to fear, but often serious ambivalence over his role 
as highly premeditated executioner. 
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In ethnohistorical tribal Montenegro and in neighboring tribal northern Albania, 
blood feud was endemic. Men often consummated their revenge killings on schedule, 
quickly, as a matter of deep psychological fulfillment and to maintain personal and clan 
honor. However, sometimes fear of getting killed in the attempt or, more often, fear of 
subsequent lethal retaliation, could win out entirely over the need to commit homicide 
(Boehm 1986). Also, the second form of ambivalence which inhibits homicide because of 
bonding could come into play, particularly if the feud was with members of the same tribe 
or with ethnically compatible tribal neighbors. 

Hasluck's (1954) account of an institutionalized means of coping with psychological 
problems that arose from committing deliberate revenge homicide contains strong hints 
of the latter form of ambivalence. 

The fatal shot fired, a murderer's life was in such instant danger from the avenger that it behoved 
him to fly with all speed. But often his "blood seized him" so that "his legs gave way under him" 
and he was rooted to the spot from shock. Custom therefore prescribed in Shkoder, Lume and 
Godolesh that he must drop on the ground a cartridge or an article of clothing such as his fez, 
sash, or handkerchief; in Elbasan, Shpat and Cermenike that he must lick the muzzle of his rifle 
or pistol; alternatively, in Elbasan that he must inhale the smoke of the gunpowder or let his 
comrades slap his face; in Labinot that he must hold the cartridge case in his mouth and bite his 
little finger and suck the blood, and in Mat that he must eat a little gunpowder. That done 
successfully, "his blood was set free," "the seizure passed," and he was able to run away. [Has- 

luck 1954:228] 

That these rituals served as a curative for "shock" after committing an assassination, 
rather than just to counteract fear for personal safety, is strongly implied when Hasluck 
states that the man's comrades (who are in equal danger but have not just assassinated 
someone) must slap his face. This is documented further when Hasluck mentions that 
sometimes the cartridge-case was left next to the victim. This was not only to set the 
assassin's "blood" free, but to "avoid carrying away a thing that was unlucky because 
stained with blood and sin" (1954:229). 

In human nature terms, the angry capacity to kill competed with a generalized sense of 
bonding among Christian clans and tribes which together resisted Ottoman Turkish 
domination, intermarried, and often raided and sometimes feuded with nearby nontribal 
Ottoman subjects whom they despised as politically submissive cowards. In terms of cul- 
tural tradition, there were competing values that acted on individual Albanians and Mon- 
tenegrins: the ancient code of honor that sanctified vindictive feelings and required re- 
taliatory killing, versus the general code of ethics (a mixture of indigenous little traditions 
and Eastern Orthodox/Catholic Christian great traditions) that strongly proscribed kill- 
ing within one's ethnic group (Boehm 1986; see also Boehm 1980:1 1). 

If a warrior quickly retaliated to kill the killer of his born brother, the ambivalence was 
likely to be minimized because of the strong, highly immediate, personal motive of re- 
venge. But sometimes vengeance was taken years (or decades) later by a rather distant 
agnate of the slain man, possibly upon a distant agnate of the killer. In this case, morally 
exacerbated ambivalence, attributable to a sense of being bonded, was likely to be max- 
imal. If the target also was personally known by or specifically bonded to the vengeance- 
taker, ambivalence was exacerbated. Such ambivalence helped third parties to pacify 
many intracommunity feuds very rapidly (see Boehm 1986). 

I should point out that, in both Albania and Montenegro, the most easily identified 
genotypic tendencies in such cases of ambivalence over homicide were sorrow over loss, 
anger (culturally identified as "boiling blood"), and realistic fears of personal dishonor; 
all militated for assassination. Acting obviously in the other direction were fear associated 
with being killed immediately in retaliation, fear of clan decimation, and sometimes a 
sense of being bonded to the victim as an affine, political ally, or "fellow independent 
tribesman." However, feelings of dominance and submission also came into play 
strongly, since feuding was closely connected with political competition. In Balkan tribal 
society, every clan and tribe had its military reputation or honor, and people were well 
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aware that their pattern of retaliation to lethal and nonlethal insults would determine the 
likelihood of other, similar groups trying to dominate them. One viable (but culturally 
disvalued and shameful) alternative was for the killer, his household, and sometimes his 
entire clan (if small), to flee and change their name. 

Montenegrins, as culturally similar neighbors of the Albanian highland Ghegs, were 
quite aware of the form of ambivalence in which an otherwise clear-cut decision to retal- 
iate was hampered because social bonds existed with the intended victim. Their oral tra- 
dition, as collected by Vrcevic (1890) and Miljanov (1901), contains stories of individuals 
who had the opportunity to kill but desisted because of cojstvo, which glosses as something 
akin to "manly virtue." Miljanov, a tribal leader "retired" after state formation who then 
learned to read and write, explicitly defines cojstvo as a quality that enabled men to rise 
above the strong cultural prescriptions which impelled them to shed blood honorably, yet 
to make this adjustment in such a way that they did not become kukavice — cowards. 

Miljanov's traditions include a prototypical story, translated in Boehm (1986:153— 
154), about not taking vengeance because this would leave the once-proud father of three 
sons without male progeny. At the end of an internecine battle within the larger, multi- 
segmented Kuci tribe, a man to whose clan blood was owed (the vengeance-seeker, or 
osvetnik) was poised to kill the killer of his brother. However, the killer's other two brothers 
had just died at the hands of tribesmen not from the osvetnik's clan, so this left only one 
son to the killer's father. To avert the ultimate Montenegrin tragedy, which is for an old 
man to be left without male offspring to continue the patriline, the osvetnik ignored the 
cries of his fellow clansmen to kill the man and publicly foreswore his revenge — without 
losing social status. In that culture, by far the more certain course, in terms of cultural 
values placed on maintaining personal honor or clan political social standing, would have 
been to execute one's blood enemy in spite of personal ambivalence. 

Because feuding assassinations are involved so heavily with sorrow, anger, dominance, 
fear, submission, and social bonding, an ambivalence model of human nature can help 
in explaining both the Albanian custom that treated "shock" following assassination and 
the pattern of exceptional compassionate behaviors reported by Miljanov. Alternatively, 
these cultural patterns could be used to support the case that human nature is as I have 
proposed it to be. Using the two strategies together within a single culture would intro- 
duce an unwarranted element of circularity. But I believe even a limited survey of rich 
and reliable data across feuding cultures could produce further evidence about ambiva- 
lence (e.g., Turton 1977; Meggitt 1977; Chagnon 1977, 1988; Daly and Wilson 1988:225; 
see also Evens 1985). 2 A full cross-cultural survey might confirm or disconfirm the psy- 
chological hypothesis that ambivalences and decision dilemmas of the type documented 
for Albania and Montenegro occur in other feuding societies because such ambivalences 
are geno typically based. 

Another type of ambivalence which sometimes accompanies feuding is that of balanc- 
ing subsistence needs (the food quest) against needs to dominantly express angry, vindic- 
tive feelings. Both considerations operated strongly in Montenegro, where truces were 
used to interrupt vehement feuds so as to get in the harvest (Boehm 1986). Similar am- 
bivalences can be readily documented elsewhere, as in Turton's (1977) exegesis of a 
Mursi tribal debate in which critical subsistence needs won out over the dominance-driv- 
en need to retaliate immediately and honorably but without undue risk. 

When one simultaneously takes into account male bonding with agnates and sorrow 
over loss, retaliatory anger, fear of death, fear of dishonor, orientations to both dominance 
and submission, hunger-driven concerns over subsistence, and compassionate inhibitions 
based on affection or bonding, the act of assassination becomes quite complicated. But 
such analysis does bring human nature more directly into ethnology, and provides some 
new variables, so far not fully exploited, for ethnologists to work with when they try to 
explain the remarkable regularities found in feuding systems (see Otterbein and Otter- 
bein 1965; Black-Michaud 1975; Boehm 1986; Daly and Wilson 1988) or when they try 
to explain what may be an intimate relation between blood revenge and warfare (Chag- 
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non 1988). Ultimately, such investigations will need to be linked with questions of inclu- 
sive fitness (e.g., Chagnon 1988) and, in all probability, interdemic selection (Alexander 
1974). 

Why the "Ambivalence Model" Is Not Binary 

Although overused in anthropology, binary structural schemes have worked well in 
explaining certain kinds of cultural behavior (e.g., Jakobson 1971 on phonemic distinc- 
tive features). Lumsden and Wilson (1981, 1983) have proposed a suggestive and elegant 
binary model which links gene-culture selection with decision process. By contrast, the 
present model is far from binary, in the sense of being based on switchlike "yes-no" mech- 
anisms and "either-or" alternatives. 

"Binary" models are used appropriately by geneticists to model gene selection and also 
are used by ethologists to explain certain genetically dominated "fixed action patterns" 
when these are modified by co-evolved "inhibitions" that adjust them in favor of repro- 
ductive success. Thus, a turkey hen is stupidly programmed to attack any creature that 
moves near her nest — unless it emits the specific vocalizations programmed into turkey 
chicks, which turn off the attack (Lorenz 1966). Because the inhibition, as a co-evolved 
behavior, throws the attack switch to "off," the effect seems to be binary. This type of co- 
evolved mechanism would appear to have been the model for Wilson's (1978) suggested 
"censor" genes. 

By contrast, consider human violence. Like Montenegrins and North Albanians, other 
nonliterate people can blend their homicidal and counter-homicidal tendencies into var- 
ious combinations, according to their socialization and cultural perceptions and depend- 
ing upon the specific situational context. For example, in individual combat within one 
culture, they can grade the severity of their physical attacks rather finely according to kin 
connections or political exigencies (e.g., Chagnon 1977). At the group level, military re- 
sponses also are "graded" rather than "binary." Yanomamo, who often merely "bluff" 
or go raiding with limited objectives, sometimes deliberately practice nearly genocidal 
warfare (Chagnon 1977). The Mae Enga, who raid and sometimes practice all-out inten- 
sive warfare, also practice large-scale "symbolic warfare" (Meggitt 1977), with homi- 
cides minimized so long as power remains balanced between two big groups. Because 
people exhibiting such behaviors can alternate among the patterns, and can make further 
combinations, little of the above seems binary in the sense of "fighting vs. not fighting." 
Rather, the competing tendencies are being compromised. 3 

Thus, parsimonious binary models do not provide an adequate conceptual basis for 
assessing either the complicated sets of phenotypic tendencies that set up human behav- 
ioral dilemmas, or the genotypic tendencies that underlie them. This is because the com- 
petition can be among more than two tendencies (e.g., counter-homicidal tendencies can 
include not only fear of combat, but also compassion or fear of privation), and also be- 
cause real-life compromises can set the switches at various intermediate positions. 

One conclusion of this discussion is that what might be called the behavioral side of 
human nature needs to be viewed multidimensionally in terms of discrete, specific emo- 
tions, satisfaction quests, and agonistic tendencies, which are analytically assumed to 
work independently at the phenotypic level. These genotypic tendencies set up some ma- 
jor psychological forces that are likely to compete with one another when the circum- 
stances are right, as when during famine a parent is torn between hungry pursuit of a 
desperate food quest, acute dislike of exhaustion, fear of personal privation and death, nur- 
turant, affectionate care for an ailing child, and often an affectionate concern for closely bonded 
relatives or affines who also need food. The result is ambivalence, and, where alternatives 
can be perceived, a sense of dilemma. The dilemma can either be acted upon or not as 
an item for problem solving, but often it is resolved by making a choice that involves 
compromise. 
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Values and Cultural Patterning of Ambivalence 

Individuals sharing the genotypic tendencies I have hypothesized for human nature 
live in groups where they develop and refine their culture — a meaningful universe of 
learned and largely shared feelings, values, symbols, beliefs, knowledge, technologies, 
and fashioned objects. It is logical that culture should both reflect human nature and 
shape that nature as it becomes manifest in individual psychology. Cultural definition 
and patterning of feelings (e.g., Briggs 1970) and values (e.g., Boehm 1983) may reflect, 
suppress, support, or modify the various genotypic tendencies that structure ambiva- 
lence. Partly because feelings are so difficult to study (see Spiro 1984; M. Rosaldo 1984; 
R. Rosaldo 1980), I also have accounted for values in discussing feuding ambivalence. 

Values, as culturally inspired concepts of the desirable (see Kluckhohn 1951:359), mix 
affect with cognition and are more reliably accessible to ethnographic description. One 
reason the study of values has never found a solid niche in the ethnological hall of fame 
is that the values of a given culture so often were treated formalistically — as discrete enti- 
ties used to create a rather abstract "profile" for comparing one culture with another 
(e.g., Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 1962). When values were seen to be competing, the 
emphasis was placed on creating binary structural analogies to phonemic distinctive-fea- 
ture analysis (Kluckhohn 1958), rather than on dynamics inferred from behavior. Some 
refinements were made, eventually, and Campbell (1965a:305) has suggested that from 
the standpoint of natural selection the presence of opposing value tendencies may have 
survival value in "multi-contingency environments." But the point was never adequately 
emphasized by anthropologists that within the same cultural tradition different values 
can compete sharply with one another, thereby helping to create ambivalence, and that 
in the decision process competing values often are compromised in various directions as 
ambivalences are resolved. 

I mentioned earlier that even when similar ambivalences arise within the heads of 
many decision makers and they then make similar, observable decisions, the routinized 
individual decision process tends to be so intuitive that simply identifying the rejected 
alternatives through direct ethnographic debriefing is difficult. In spite of this, I believe 
that values and their relation to ambivalences within a single cultural tradition can be 
studied directly, as potentially competing preferences which are sorted out by setting up 
decision dilemmas and resolving them. One way to do this is to study values indepen- 
dently of decision process. Tensions between values can be identified through normal 
techniques of ethnographic analysis, and culturally salient ambivalences can be inferred 

(Boehm 1983:118-129). 

However, in group decisions the actual competition among values becomes accessible 
when one listens to (or reads) the arguments in a routine tribal debate: the dilemmas, 
and the values that structure them, become explicit — or ethnographically inferable — 
through public group discussion (e.g., Firth 1959; Turton 1977; Meggitt 1977; Boehm 
1986; Howe 1986; see also Duranti 1981) or by private discussions among individuals 
(e.g., Barth 1961:43-46). Where abrupt change is taking place, of course, value dilemmas 
tend to become exacerbated, and this inspires public debate (Firth 1975). 

Some of the more predictable tensions between genotypic tendencies generate values 
that do not merely reflect the various tendencies; rather, at the level of cathexis they favor 
just one side of an ambivalence or, at the level of action, a particular horn of the perceived 
dilemma. In this way, values can decisively influence decision making. For example, in- 
dependently of whether his culture approves or disapproves of retaliatory killing, an av- 
erage individual male anywhere, whose brother has just been killed by a fellow commu- 
nity member, is likely to feel sorrowful, angry, and prone to retaliate. But, at the level of 
action, this strong tendency can be shaped decisively by cultural values as well as other 
factors. This is expressed statistically by the fact that some societies exhibit high homicide 
rates and others very low ones (see Daly and Wilson 1988). 
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For the average ambivalent Montenegrin osvetnik there is not only a strong precedent 
for taking vengeance, understood cognitively through prior experience and oral tradition, 
along with a "practical" (that is, non-ethically based) value placed on assertively main- 
taining personal and clan standing in a political hierarchy, but also honor-based positive 
valuation of a moral type, which influences his decision. The same individual also may 
feel strong compassion or fear of retaliation, but he knows that acting on the "cowardly" 
horn of the dilemma is both dangerous to personal and clan standing on a "practical" 
political basis, and almost always culturally disvalued on a moral basis. Normally, the 
former values convince him to take vengeance. Conversely, there are many cultures in 
which the angry feelings and "practical" values are similar, militating for lethal retalia- 
tion, but behaviorally a strong predominance of pacifistic moral values decisively favors 
the anti-homicidal horn of a would-be assassin's dilemma. 

This means that even though the ambivalences set up by human nature and also the 
resulting dilemmas may remain constant across cultures, a given culture's practical and 
ethical values can strongly influence the actual pattern of intragroup retaliatory homi- 
cidal decisions — in one direction or the other. This point has important implications for 
triangulation. In thinking about "universals" as a clue to human nature, it might be more 
useful to search for universal dilemmas rather than trying to identify universal patterns 
in the solutions to such dilemmas (i.e., observed behavior patterns), which may vary 
markedly because of sharp differences in cultural value emphasis. 



A Different Perspective on Universals 



The numerous and varied assessments of human nature surveyed earlier were made 
by biologists, ethologists, primatologists, cultural and physical anthropologists, psychol- 
ogists, and evolutionary psychologists. In the interest of trying to integrate the study of 
this domain, I have combined several plausible assessments so as to set up what might 
be called a conflict-model of human nature. This model posits a set of specific tendencies 
based on emotions, satisfaction quests, and agonistic propensities that can either combine 
or work at cross-purposes in specific problem situations. It emphasizes the multidimen- 
sionality, independence, and compromisability of competing genotypic tendencies as 
they interact phenotypically in the psyche. 

Many of the stronger psychological ambivalences experienced by humans seem to be 
expressions of these competing tendencies, and such ambivalences help to structure de- 
cision dilemmas as people size up the problems they face. One preliminary way of eval- 
uating such a model is intuitively to compare hypothesized configurations of genotypic 
tendencies against ethnographically evident ambivalences on a case-study basis within a 
single culture, as I have done for Balkan feuding. 

The same model could be tested more reliably: if several other feuding societies eval- 
uated by different analysts were found to be generating similar ambivalences, such as 
special ambivalence over having to assassinate bonded individuals or ambivalence in- 
volving tradeoffs between need to retaliate versus fear of privation or retaliation, then this 
agreement could be used as an additional means of triangulation. It would increase our 
confidence in including anger and dominance, fear and submission, bonding, and hunger 
as forces that have a rather definite and strong genotypic foundation. 

A more decisive triangulation method would be to conduct a full cross-cultural survey, 
to see whether certain predictable problems faced by humans as problem solvers may 
involve similar ambivalences and perceptions of dilemma everywhere. However, this 
method should not be confused with the venerable tradition, initiated by Darwin (1872), 
of counting universals at the level of observed behavior (e.g., Westermarck 1924; Kluck- 
hohn 1953; Campbell 1975; Boehm 1979; Lopreato 1984; Renteln 1988). 

My argument is that if one is interested in identifying universal human behavioral 
tendencies and takes observed behaviors to be the strategic unit for investigation, there 
is the critical problem that the motivational regularities which closely reflect human nature 
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do not necessarily produce behavioral regularities. This is because humans are set up to 
become ambivalent in many situations, and because culturally patterned preferences in 
the form of values, along with situational factors or differences of world view, may sway 
ambivalent decision makers in different cultures to favor different horns of the same, pre- 
dictable dilemma. 4 

Thus, the more useful universals to survey are psychological ambivalences and the spe- 
cific decision dilemmas that these help to structure, rather than observed behaviors, 
which are the final product of decision process. If a given ambivalence or dilemma is 
found empirically to be universal, and one or more of the conflicting forces identified 
seems likely to be structured by genotypic tendencies, one has a highly plausible basis for 
triangulation to human nature. This is true independently of whether the final decisions 
produce a single pattern of behavior or several. 

If this research strategy is accepted, there remain practical problems in harnessing the 
available ethnographic information. Ambivalence is not necessarily substantiated from a 
published ethnography, though sometimes the materials are sufficiently rich; for exam- 
ple, Firth's (1959) study of Tikopia in subsistence crisis, Turton's (1977) account of 
Mursi debate, or the ethnohistorical Balkan evidence on feuding. However, once some 
basic patterns of ambivalence have been identified, one can infer related decision dilem- 
mas and the ambivalences that underlie them from ordinary ethnographic description. 

As one example, in feuding societies temporary truce-making is widely reported as a 
way of briefly interrupting feuds. On the basis of normal ethnographic description, one 
can make the case that such decisions involve either a fearful desire to unite politically 
against an external enemy, a severe need to concentrate on subsistence problems, great 
weariness, or sorrow over continued loss of closely bonded kinsmen, all working against 
the tendencies that militate for retaliatory assassinations. A working hypothesis is that 
these ambivalences and dilemmas may be universal (or widespread) in societies that 
feud. If this is substantiated, the explanatory power of an integrative working model of 
human nature is advanced. 

If one wishes to explore intragroup homicide more broadly, the focus on ambivalence 
and dilemma provides an important methodological advantage. While privately or pub- 
licly many anthropologists have taken sides on the issue of whether humans are basically 
"murderous," Wilson and Daly's (1988) recent survey suggests, in spite of extreme cul- 
tural differences in statistical rates of homicide, that virtually all human societies report 
at least occasional cases of murder. Their reasonable suggestion (Daly and Wilson 
1988:296-297) is that marked cultural differences are able to develop because the geno- 
typic tendency is flexible. 

A more specific assessment can be made, however, on the basis of the analysis of Balkan 
feuding assassination. This is that humans everywhere tend to be ambivalent about com- 
mitting homicide within the local community, and that differing patterns of cultural re- 
inforcement or suppression, acting on one side of this ambivalence or the other, help to 
account for the wide differences in homicide rates. My suggestion is that the questions 
we normally ask about human nature have been oversimplified, because they do not ac- 
count for ambivalence. 

If Daly and Wilson ( 1988) are right, the male whose brother has been killed by another 
community member is likely to feel angry and prone to retaliate independently of whether 
his culture reinforces or suppresses such killing. I have suggested that he also is likely to 
feel ambivalent. It is because of the powerful ambivalences involved that such strong and 
definite feelings sometimes can be tilted rather decisively in opposite directions, by a com- 
bination of awareness of cultural precedent, internalization of cultural values, and active 
sanctioning of moral communities. This explains the fact that within the community 
some cultures strongly encourage lethal revenge, some merely tolerate it, and others sup- 
press it. 

If the general assumption is correct that universal or widely distributed ambivalences 
and dilemmas are more useful for triangulation than are universally observed behaviors, 
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certain types of observed behavior still can shed light decisively on human nature. For 
example, I suggested earlier that a behavior universally suppressed was a better clue to 
human nature than one expressed universally. This is because certain behaviors, every- 
where attractive to many individuals, are regularly deemed antisocial by moral com- 
munities within which they take place. A favorite example is incest. 

Since incest can be associated directly with erotic feelings and with the reproductive 
quest, it is directly connected with human nature as defined above. The perpetrators feel 
ambivalences because of "conscience" or fear of sanctioning, and the cultural messages, 
at least, are not likely to be mixed. Universal sanctioning in this area clearly is a culturally 
shaped reaction to the powerful sexual satisfaction quest, and this enhances our identi- 
fication of that genotypic tendency. An interesting question, more difficult to answer, is 
whether the cultural suppression, itself, is guided by genotypic tendencies selected be- 
cause they inhibit inbreeding (see Fox 1980). 

The Question of Behavioral Lability 

One reason that anthropologists have been reluctant to deal with specifics of human 
nature has been that so few observed behaviors seem to be universal (see Kluckhohn 
1953). However, I have asserted that human genotypic tendencies can produce similar 
states of ambivalence and can structure similar decision dilemmas everywhere, even 
though the observed final behavior patterns may vary culturally. I believe that further 
analyses based on this assumption could reconcile the notion of a rather strong and def- 
inite set of genotypic tendencies within human nature, with the impressive cultural var- 
iability found in the ethnographic record. This, of course, is a classical area of disagree- 
ment among anthropologists (see LeVine 1984:80). 

Frequently, the term "lability" is applied to the human behavioral potential as a way 
of paying homage to a behavioral flexibility so impressive that it seems all but infinite. 
The preliminary analysis provided here suggests something rather different. Humans 
often do seem to have many options, yet in areas critical to reproductive success these 
options are shaped and limited by the structure of the genotypic tendencies within human 
nature and by the ways that these can combine or compete. The permutations, as gov- 
erned also by constraints of situation, cognition, and local cultural tradition, would ap- 
pear to be quite varied insofar as a considerable range of compromises is possible. Yet 
this range is immediately circumscribed by a finite set of likely decision dilemmas. 

Over the evolutionary long run, of course, the range of viable compromises is con- 
strained more ultimately by inclusive fitness. But the "genetic leash," as it has been called 
by Lumsden and Wilson (1981:13, 179), is a relatively long one. My suggestion is that 
further ethnographic analysis of ambivalences likely to be set up by human nature, and 
analyses of how decision dilemmas are perceived and resolved in different cultures, could 
lead to a far more specific definition of "lability." 

Conclusions 

In exploring some ethnological uses for ambivalence, I have arrived at several conclu- 
sions. The most general one is that study of psychological ambivalences and their role in 
structuring decision dilemmas can connect the study of human nature rather directly to 

the ethnographic study of decisions, with benefits for both sides. More specifically, by 

mating a values approach with direct investigation of certain ambivalences and the deci- 
sion dilemmas that these help to structure, one can study the point of interchange be- 
tween human nature, cultural tradition, and observed behavior. 

To facilitate such study, obviously one must take into account not only genotypic ten- 
dencies and cultural values, but natural, social, and political environmental exigencies 
and cognitive assessments involved in problem solving, major problems not discussed 
above. There are also the selection implications of what happens at this interchange 
(Durham 1982; Lumsden and Wilson 1983; see also Campbell 1965b; Boehm 1978). 
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A second general conclusion is that by trying to account for human nature as it helps 
to set up decision dilemmas, a better-integrated view of that nature is likely to emerge. 
This is because such a focus obliges us to consider how genotypic tendencies may com- 
bine and conflict. I have focused on the connective aspect, because the independent action 
of certain genotypic tendencies is best demonstrated through conflict, and because I 
wanted to tie such tendencies to the construction of dilemmas. The less-emphasized com- 
binatorial aspect also is important for building a better-integrated and more testable 
model of human genotypic tendencies. 

A narrower conclusion is that by directly investigating ambivalences relevant to repro- 
ductively important decision making, one can begin to test competing models of human 
nature. The ethnographic analyses constituted such testing, although the fit that was 
found between hypothesized genotypic tendencies and inferred ambivalences and dilem- 
mas must be viewed as being subjective and tentative at this point. A blind-coded cross- 
cultural survey made on the same basis could test more reliably for universality or near- 
universality of particular ambivalences or dilemmas. If identified, these could be used as 
far stronger triangulation evidence for evaluating genotypic tendencies hypothesized in 
human nature. 

There are several advantages in defining human nature structurally so as to account 
for the psychological ambivalences that help to set up decision dilemmas. Such definition 
can improve triangulation to human nature and can integrate its study. It also leads to a 
new way of looking at actual decision processes — a way that can bring both hypotheses 
about genotypic tendencies and the study of values directly into decision theory. Finally, 
the analysis of inner conflicts structured by human nature can provide a special perspec- 
tive for understanding and explaining the human mind itself, as it flexibly strives to solve 
problems critical to reproductive or political success. 

Notes 

Acknowledgments. I am grateful to the following colleagues for commenting on the paper or helping 
with sources: Michael Boehm, Donald T. Campbell, Keith Otterbein, Norman B. Schwartz, Wal- 
ter Goldschmidt, and Barbara Thiel. 

Sixteen months' observation of chimpanzee behavior in the wild have provided the author, a 
cultural anthropologist, with a special bias, best stated, that favors emphasis of emotions and ago- 
nistic propensities in human nature. (Field research was supported by the L. S. B. Leakey Foun- 
dation, Northern Kentucky University, and the H. F. Guggenheim Foundation, in collaboration 
with the Gombe Stream Research Centre.) Other relevant research on human political behavior 

was funded by the National Endowment for the Humanities, and the H. F. Guggenheim Founda- 
tion. 

2 Evens's (1985) reanalysis of Nuer feuding effectively focuses on decision dilemmas but is not 
geared to the concerns of this article. 

3 When I speak of a compromise between two genotypic tendencies, this does not rule out the 
simultaneous action of behavioral forces that are not genotypic, as defined above. 

4 I have set aside the important separate problem of individual variation (see LeVine 1973). 
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